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II. NARRATIVE SECTION 



Restatement of the Abstract 




Early identification of learning needs in the are> pf ^otor 
development^ auditory perception, visual perception and lan^^uagd 

•- ■ ■ .. ■ >• . . ■ ' .- 

development' and a propet . diagnosis and prescription for these areas • 
• were identified as a major focus in early childhood education- as det^- 
' mined J^y the Planning Grai>t in Cooperative Educatiorial Service Agency 
No. 13^. How the school can meet the needs of the individual for maximxam 
intellectual growthT^ academic achieverftenty and schpol adjustment' is now 
beillg 4deve7,oped. and evaluated in the Operational Grant. 

By involving all ^udents entering kindergarten in a compreherffive 
'-^f reining program, individual needs of ^students are identified.. Prescrip 
tipns determined' by the identified needs are developed as a meauis of 
individualizing instrufctioa. Extensive inservice training sessions' will 
be needed for a team approach to effective diagnostic -prescriptive 
instruction. . - f ' * 

The unique needs of the individual will be the primary^ concern of 

~ .1 . " . 

tlie school. Thxfough identification of nfeeds, prescriptive teaiching, and 

' . . • . * - ' V r 

differentiated staffing, relevant instruction will enable the i student' ta 
attain greater academic succqss, and improved social and emotional 
adjustment. ' ^ • ^ 
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The model developed 



Review pf project Development 



similar in many recpects to. the one proposed 



«j3y Beery (1968) wit j^i^e minbr variations^ It provides >a broad .bcisis 
for the seqeentialization of developmental skills^^o that J5 child placed 
within. the program is always wiorking toward terminal objectives, 

. • >^ • . PRCX3RAM MODEL ' . 

-. . • I ■ \ ^ • • 
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Symbolic Cevel-^ 1-Related reading ^nd thrittng acti\?it\es. •» 
Target • . 2-Numb.2r .tcncepts. Information)- Vocabulary, 
' Behaviors . ^ toncept Fofmati^m :-j__,..-_L__J__ 



Representational Level 



4i 
C 



IV 



Integration Leve^l: Vi sual-MotoiT/ Audxtory-Motory 
At iditory^Vocal. Visual-Vocal | 



(A III 

o 

w s 



Auditory Per- 
ception Dis- 
crifajjci^ation 



" II |Auditory Re-' 
' (^ponsiveness 

I 



Visua 
TSracking 



Auditory 
Acuity 



Vasua 1 
Acuity. 



: Visual^MotorirC,^ Auditory-Hol^or , 
Auditory-Vocal » Visual'-Vocal 



\ 



Visuc.l Per- 
cepts on 
^ jctimj nation 



Speech 
Gramnat and 
Structure' 



Motor 
Coor . 

Gross-Fine 



u 

•I 



Verbali- 
zation J 



Awareness 



Vocal 

Activation 



ere 'eure fouir basic learning processs's (modal 



Muscular 
Strength 



assessment, . the auditory ^nd 



information', and ^e motpric 
\ • — « : ^ , w 



ties) which ni^ed 



t 



visual processes ^at provide Input of 

■ • . , . j ' . ; \ ' - 

d vocal modalities yhich 'are expressive 
^ * ■ 1 • * ' ■ . 

processes. The' levels noted In the model begin at Le^^el I, which is ' . ' 

/ ' " 1 ■ ■ ■ ' • • i- ' " ' ■ 

strictly a kensory proficiency level and move* sequentially to -Level VI, • 
which/ are hierarchical objecti ves of the program. Level IX is an awareness- 

responsfvehesis of sensory, stimuli level. Level III ini^olves' perception of 

• * ' > 1 ^ • ^ i 

incoming stimuli, organized internally so that it has i]fieaning> *and the 



coordination of processes at the expressive level/ 

Level IV is somewhat us^que because it .focuses on the integraticm 
. of 'processes Often the main ^rea of (^fficulty is of an integrative * ^ « 

natj^e. Beery (1967) • Few programs appear to take this fact into account ^» 

» ' « 
when designing a ^cope and seqiv^nce. for children;' Level V, Hopre^enta* 

€ional 'Levelf deals with conceptualisation r memorization, and sequency.<of ^ 

stimuli. Level VI, Symbolic Level,' deals with related reading and n\jimber 

\ concept ^activities. , »^ • . . , ^ 

. : • * *f . / 

The b^sicy^^nets of the program are that^ A child must have ^ 
basic -processes developed to a certain level befor^objectives such as 
reading, etow , can oe taught effectively and meaningfully, failure 

\ ' ' ' • ■ • 

tQ take into account developmental issues results in failure and/or 
nonmeaningful rote l^arningi 2) lyere must be aniasses^ent of where the 
ychiid is developiSfentally in ^erms of learning functions and stages i 
3) Once assessment has been rnade^ the educational progran/ should provide * 

. ■ ; ■ ^ ■ 

grpwth ii& each of the areas so that*' the child 'advances, at his rate, 

■. ^' • , / ^ . ' 

r to the i^ppermb&t level. ♦ ^ " ** . , 

V'. ■ ■ ' ■ • 

\ ; SCREENING PROCEDURE ^ . . V 

* ' 'i ' ' "** 

'** * The screening instrument begins assessment with clifildren entering' 

- ■. ^- . 1 • , . ■- ■ 

kindergarten.. With some revi%ions it t^uld 'eaisily provide screening at 
the three or foux^ year oVd level i or-even ^fdr a srix year old entering 
first grade. . Because of the age of the child and due to time considerations, 
the/scireening ^.nstrument begins\With an assessment of/ill entering children 
at Level III, Perceptional Coordination. Assessment^then proceeds upwards 



-8-. 



* « 



or downwards (or terraiiyitesV^fro^ Lev^ III depending* upofi the/child's 
success (or lack ef it) Therefore-,' afjrer Level III he will cither moJe 



dowri5«rd until -he meets sueoy8^_amd/br,up/ard until he meets difficulty: 

The -results are then profiled and given, to the classroom teacher's who 

. . •, ^ • ' .- . / 

begin instruction at the appropriate Iqyel. The screening, which^ is only 

• . ■* . ' ' f 'f ^ ' , ' / ' " J 

a 20 to 25 minut'e assessment,- is .not "designed to be' diagnostic i\or 

" V^, • . ■ ^ ' , . ' . • ^ ^ 

categorical in nature. There are other more complete resources, available 

/.♦ ... , ■ ; „ ' ■ ' • ' ^ • 

■for those functions, i'f they become necessa.ry. It (tHe screwing) onlV 

■ ' \ • " ^ ■ ' ^ ' . ' ' , 

provides a starting point fox the. teacher." If 'the -screening provides an 



underassessment' or overasseBsm^nt (unlikely) the "teacher can easily/ adjust 
accordingly because tha^educational sequeric^ is stated according td 



behavioral objectives. . 



/. 




JNDI VIDPA^ZED INSTIJPCTION ^ * 

Prior *to the instructional phase of the program e'ach teacher muit ^ 
have transferred screening In-fonpiation^ to' an- irt<il^idual profile. 'Hiis 

* I ^' * y • 

can be performed by.-^ ^aide or clerical asp.stant, . " . . 

InstructioltT bW^s mfoj^lly with heavy emphasis on working * 

independently, solving one's own problems, using equipment found In the 

room and creating «n*fenviroument for selectivity al^d^freedolR^ As ' 

• ' , » , • ■ \ ' • ■ ' - 

children begin to master work indepenjtenUy, gleaming centers ar^et up;- 

, ; ' \ V " ' ' 

" Children are directed' by the teacher to a learning Center, to an aide for 

a^istance /or assigned to the taach^ for an instructional periodi , ffhe 

^ activities found in the learning centers or the small group acti^^^es 

are selected as prescriptions from the Prescription Guide by thelfi;eacher 




(Er|c 



^ - 



/ . 



ched to\ai 



*and are mjitched toVpach child's diagnosis. As' activities within the 
centers are pfmpleted, chiJ^dren are allov^ed to select activities in 
• ' other centers according to theilr^ interest. . t 

Each objective- in the progtasi is behaviorally witten to allow 
theVtea'ch^ to^post'^test at anytime by observing "child performance on 
an ^assigned activity.. Should the child npt be able to perform the 
activity (chepking first *^ see why the behavioral objective was not 
,._^^et) , additional prescriptions are assigned. In the ev^fL the child 



successfully perfprms the objective he continues with the post-test 
of objectives \lfifitil he is unable to perform ;the next task. 'Instruction 
then beg'lns with the assignment of ne\^ppropriate p^^siicriptipns. ^ 
nils procedure is repoated with each child a£ ^e moves from level to 
level. . ^ ' - 



' Eval\iatioh» Findings and Modifications 
Evaluation as. define In the Wisconsin Guidelines — Title III^ 
E.S.E.A.; is a systematic process of gathering the necessary data and 



information upon v^ich decisions can be made rel'ative to the efficiency 
and the effectiveness of the progr^ operation. 

• ' . ' : ^ . . • - , 

The model used forvthe project evaluationVis ths EPIC Model 

' • ' ' } ' ■ . " 

(Evaluative^ Program^^vJ^or.^lnnovative^ Curriculum) . Each^ goal of the 
Operaticn Proposal isolated, followed by the behavioral objective, 
performance objectives, the process objectives, and results based" ai 
monitoring of the latter. , 




!• ^ Goal - ^T<^ proyido a c"xnprehen&ive spreening procedure that 
will identify the specific needs of'pre-kindergarten children 

who. later encoxinter^dif f iculties adjusting .t^' the school 

t 

situation. * 

A. Evalueifion and Findings 



A- 



Performance Objectives* 

At: least 95% of all pupils 
entering kindergarten will 
be screened for progreun 
participation as recorded 
pn the enrallment^ forms. 



^ * Upon completion of the screen- 
ing program the t^eam leader ' 
will submit a list ot partici- 
pants to the proper school • » 
authority. 

By <the, second week' of the 
school* year eSoh district, will 
reschedule for screenin<j the 
children whb were n«t^ screened « 



\ 



Parentis will become involveyi 

the Early Childhood, Project 
by meJcing ujpi^ at Xe<^t *50% of 
th^ screening ^am as observ6d^ 
by the project director, \ 



By the 1st of March, 1972> / 
.the pro ject 'director will 
present for adoption r by all 
project school districts, a 
model designed td implement ^ 
,the screening program* 



/ 



' r ' 



V 



Findings 



( 



iPrior to the screening the 
*local coordinatbr will sxibmit 
to the project director a 
, list of people assigned io . 
screening responsibilities, 
identifying 'parent participants 

py the 2 1st, of January, 1972, - 
a consul1:ant will review <and 
arrange the screening on the 
basis of sequer-t^al, hierarchy 
activities and present these ' 
to the project director, * 

By the 15th of February, 1972, 
a rdugh draft -of theimodel 
Vwill be pi^^nted tdithe steer- 
ing cdmmittec by the project 
director, , 

r ■ . • • • 



V 



The first class analysis report^ (Appendix A) submitted by 



the cl&ssrooro teachers indicates that 97% of all project kinder-. 

gar ten children were screened prior to entering school. The 

remaining children were screened by thbs aides' a (ter school began. 

. .The screening team was tomposed of teachers, teacher aides 

parent volunteers and college students. The majority of the 

summer screening was done by parent volunteers. In one instance 

volunteers were responsible/ for the whole screening program. ^ 
' P * . > . . ^ 

^ — ^parent-orientation of^program procedures was conductied by * 
teachers and admin istrd:t or s during thc^ -time the children we're 
screene.d. Elementary students were used during the summer v^s 
i^uides to Assist the ^>re -kindergarteners^ to the respective 
screening statjjj^bns. .As am experiment, two, di-stricts conducted* 
the' screening during the first veek ol^ school. The bulk of the 
screening in this instemce was done by the classroom teacher in . 

' X ■ ■ ■ • 

order tfi at greater insight into 6ach child's learning pattern 
be obterved. ^ • 

TahlB 1 is a breakdAwrv^ of' the personnel assisting with 
the screening. Mote that. Dodgeland and Ripon screened aftetf 
8chc5ol begatt, therefore fewer volunteers were needed. 

Tabl6 1 





Students 


Tchr. 


Par. 


Tchrs . 


Admin, 


1 ffii III. 
P.PS/ 






ElemJ 


Col. 


Aide 


Vol. 






Health 




Beaver Dam 


12 






14 


1 


1 


/■ 3 




Dodgeland ' 




• 


2 


• f 


2 


1 




y 

1 


Fond du Lac 


10 




3 


3 


3 


3 . 






* Ripon 






2 


•5 


3 


- 1 


1 




Matertown ^ 


12 




1 


41 


5 


4 


2 > 




TOTALS 


34 


5 ^ 


8 


64 


14 


10 


8 





* P.arent involvement, of summer screening 



► A rode^^^r sc^^eeninoT (Appendix B) hasten completed^. 



This model will assist (J^^stricts to continue screening procedures 



once project funds are ended. 



^ B. Success eind Failures 



• •• ■ (■. . . ■ - 

The screening program h-^.SyJbeen widely received, by both 
teacher^ and parents. ^ yide^ tipe of 'a child proceeding* 
t^hrough the screening ^program became eui important tool i^A help-'* 

' V in9 parents understand the screen^ing procedures. , The remge of 
students identified by the screenin^has been instrumental in 

f ' getting teacher^' to individualize instruction. Screening tini^ 
has b^eh reduced through greening revisions . Pre-kindergarten 
screening is viewed as being imperative for jj^oject implementa- 
tion.' Revised correcting procedures have provided for ivnnediaLte* 
placement in the pro-am 
C. Modifications 



No major irrodification? *are being planned at this time. \ 
However, screening items will be r<eviewed to determine .their 
appropriateness to specific .objectives. ' • 
2. Goal .- Assist educators in developing £m e/fective diagnostic 

and prescriptive approach to instnfction which wi^l enable them 

^- ' \ ^ ■ / 

to better meet the unique' needs of the., child. / 

A. Evaluation an'd Findings ^ \/ 

, . /' - 

Performance Objectives * 4. Process Objectives 

i ■ • / „ 

• The staff will demonstra^te • Each month five prgject teachers \ 
their iinderstanding of the w^ll be !^andomly selected to 

diagnostic-prescriptive review f iye predetermined 

approach by diagnosing and student's matrixes and assign 

listing a prescription in to him the appropriate prescription 



bahavlcital tenns liC 3 of 4) 

sii^:uati6nB prepare ^ .>y. tm 
^Learning dlif«fctor\ _ 



Each teacher 'litvolved in the ; 

•project WlXl iffiplement 'a 
diagnostic arid prescriptive* a 

vapproach to .meet the b^eds of 
individual children as ieen 

.by examination of 'the daily / 
lesson plans* and/or cumula- 
tive folded and individual* , , 
profiles » 



By iKictsmber 16, 1:971^ all / 
project kindergarten teacher 
wl^l depone trata thei^r under 
^standing of project procediarjB 
on tha h^asis of review of 
theirsf irst bf( four quarterly 
reports, class inai^is* and 
pupil matriK, to^ the Advisory 
Ccnmietae for analysis < 



I 




As^a ^^apult of -ifeOiewing each « 
' teachez^*s, prescriptiqns,, the 

project directfor .will ooApile*^. 
i^epprt ref leptin^ the sele^* 

ti6n of 'prescriptionii arfd ' 

report, to the ^irojept qpsnmittee 
^st their mo^hly meeting. 



^ Each^mdhth five project te 
will' be'' randoAAly selected' 
submit yf ive samples of piipi 
^ matriij^es reflecting' progres^^ 
>^towa1:d a prescribed goal. 



At the end p< eachNpiarter ell 
pro ject^ teachers will review 
each 8tUij}ent*fl^profile listed 
on'^he clavs analysis shes^t 
d fop^ard it to Jthe projebt 
* 4^rect^^. - * *• 

0 

As^a reiult of reviewing a 
random jsample^f the clais 
- profiler^' on the analysis sheet, 
the project director will com-- . 
j^le a report jreflectlilg^new 
pAscriptions.^ J 

Y At the eM *of each week the 
teacher aioM will compile a 
list 9f prescriptif.ons completed 
and not completed for« each 
student^^and submit the list 




the .teacher. 



^y March, 1972, IndiyiduaUsa- 
tioA. via the prescriptive 
approach win be obse^ablf fm 
defined 'as follows in at least 
90% of the ::laMrooinsf ^ 



%l^h day the l^eaoher wiir 
schedule*! for\ not less than 
20 ^Hijiutea', a Mrlety of 
student^ activities >4daptable .to 
individual and sm^l group 



1) Children tare meeti^ng tHeir /^Utilization and assign to him- 
performance objectives an appropx;i^te ^qtivity, 
individually. • - • • V 1 • ' 

2) Teacher and aide are freely ^ The teacher" ana aide will ipove 
moving from one' child to . < about observing:' and assisting 
another observin^,,^ talking,^ students during the period 
assisting them, etc. . .of directed activities and 

3) learning-centers in at record tl}e studlenf *s progress 
least- two areas (motoric'/' "towards the stated prescription, 
visual, auditory/* language) ' • 
are^j?erative. ^ By tlie 15th of Jaftuary, 1972, 

^4) A variety of learning ^ the' pro ject director will 

.^material aj\d equipifJent are ^ 'develop a sljrdQ presentation of 
-^Jjeing^used by the stxidents. • p, a. model, classrooft and present 

•^^ . y it tQ^ptbject teachers.' 

, . By th^ llfet.of February, * 1972^ ' 

/ ^ o , each project teacher will have / 

\ - • 'reviewed a mofie'^ of a leatnlbi^ 

center and selected^ activitie^^- 
• ^ appropriate to on^s of the four 

ar^as. / 

. i. ' ( V , By the 2^a^t.of February, 1972, 

^ tlie project direc^r will 
' . ^ ' present ^ideo .tape- recordings. 

. 6t volurtteer classrooms to 

. ^ match with thV' previous model. 

Findings - ^ ^ ^ % * . • 

The onodel selected to bsing together each aspect of the <^ 



project; sci^ening,^ individual profii^ii and prescriptive approach 
can best be seen in di'^grare found in Appendix D. Once this 
model was ^develope^ monitoring of the activities was' compl'eted 
at a variety of time*. and program intervals/ 

^ Table 2 reflects a perloflia^8afR|>ling.of project teachers 
asked to report oi\ five predetermined pupil matrixes. v Niiie " ^ 
teachers app^bpriately matched prescriptions with the diagnosis 
for ev^y* student they reported on. ^^"^ tiachArs appropriately 
matched prescriptions with diagfiosis ftfr ai: But one 'of their 



.students. One teacher missed the goal df the exercise in 



each instance* 



Table 



































Tchr. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




9 


10 


11 


12 


13 




15* 


No. 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


S 


3 


\ 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Apprdp.*- 


5 


) 




5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


^0 


3 


> 5 


5 


4 


4 



on thre 



Five students^were identified by the project director 
occasions requesting the teacher \p select 




appropriate prescriptions as seen in Table 3«' In each report 
' at least 75%.o£^the prescriptions were appropriate. 

' Table 2 ' . ^ > 

Percientjof Teachers Using 



% Mpropriate 
• Prescriptions 



1 


. 2 1 


3 


0 

94% 


75% 


#6% 



. I ^ ^ ■ ■ i • 

» Class analysjLs reports were iilso submitted by t^e^roject 

■ . ■ ■■ " H • ■■ 

teachers three times »dur^ng' the ^chool year to indicate their 
understanding' of a diagncjistiic-pnsscriptive approach.' The gtaph . 

^ below de^nstrates the teachers growth toward their « understanding. 
) As project efforts. continued ieachers mgved in ^e 

^direction of prdject objectives more and more. TableM,. which 
again reflects a pei^iodic S2utipling>, shows teachers Utilizing the 



Prescription Guide more frequently; teachers increased assignment 



of prescriptions according to needs T teachers mora frequently 



used areas of strengths through which needs yerd met and 
flAally^teachers less frequently used the. middle of" the line 
approa^ch. , * . 

Table 4 . 



Teacher Understanding of 
Diagnostic-PresQripJbive Approach 




* Reports 1 ' 



3 



Xejt: Utlliz^ Prescription Gitide 

— Prescrifted Using ifeaknessea > • ^ 

. . : '.Prescribed Using Strengths , . 



1 " . i ' . 

\ Dramatic changes In teacher vbehavior occurred between 

- / • . ^ 

:^the fall of 1971 and spring of 1972 as indicated in Tables 5 



{ 

and 6. 



I 

4 



0 



Tabid 5 



>^ If(dividualized Instruction 



% 


% 


% • 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




• % 


• Spring 
1972 


IQQ 


100 


96 


96 


100 


100 


96 


85 


.96 


96 


FalL 


\ 




















1971. 


A 


lOQ 


65 


37 


20 


ioo 


12 


0 


50 


D 




• a 


b 


.c 


d 


e 


f . 


9 


. h 


i 


j 




Diagnosis- 


Ind. Presc. 


Classroom . ' 



Key: 



b) 
c> 

d) 

e) 

g) 

h) 
i> 

t 



Utilizi'i)9 background information. 
Utilizing scree^iing profile. 
Instructional aides. 
Prescription Guide » . ■ ^ , 
Manipulative devices. 
:Small groi^ instruction* 
Tutor or individual instruction. 
Directions-*«'sma^l steps. V . " 
Aide^ assigned.^ /small groups. 
Learning dentojfs. ' ^ 



Table 6 c 

* ' ■ • • • ^ « 

, Classroom; Observation of, .Movement 
Toward Indi^^idualized Instruction. 





% 1 


% 


% 


% 






March 












1972V 


72 


75 / 


82 


75 




Movembfir 












1971 




60 • 


25^ 




1 

> 




a 


V b \ 


' c 





Kay : a) C)|iildren mee tijig perfbrmance objectives • 
^ b) ^achftr and ai^a freely^ moving. ' 



c) Learning centers ac^ivd. ^ 
c d) Variety of materials. 



Bm Success and Failures ^ ^ 

T / • . . . ^ • 

V J Bas^d on the findings i^t must be concluded* that projec^ 

teachers understands t^e project model ar\.d have mad^ great strides 



toWkrda diagnostic-prescriptive instruction. Significant 



products have ad a result been developed and implemented. 

These are: an individual record kpeping system^ 

a ch^rt of hierarchically sequenced objectives i . ' 
a revised Prescription Guide; . 
a slide presentation describing ^the pro jecti* 
' and a video tape of classroom activities. 

/ ' C. Modifications \ ' ^ * , e 

I . / , ^ ^ 

How that the. project procedures have beeh« utilised and., 

teachers feel ecmfortable in the project^ slight changes in 

inservice will be made. Instead of focusing on the program /* 

model, a more sophl8t|.cated review of learning centers 'and . * | . 

self^irected material will be stressed. Nofe Use of video 

taping' of project classcocms will be urged in order that 

teachers will^ self-evaluate their, own progress. 

3. Goal - To assist teachers in a continuing progran^ of motoric, 

auditory, visual and language development beginning at kindergarten 

through second grade. « 

A. Evaluation and Findings » " 

Performance Objectives Process Objectives 

The continuation of the proj- By the' 20th of, Januaiy, 1972, 
ect by first grade teafdhers the first gradii teachers of 

will be demoncKic^ted by form- ^ c^bject schools will attend a 
ing a planning committee of. meeting concerning project 

at l.east one first gracje '^goals and objectives, and form 

teacher from each partici- [ a committee to implement the. 
, gating school district who * . ,same. ^ 
? will actively ^participate in... 
a year of planning during the/ « The first- grade oo^nnittee will; 
1971^72 school year. ^ - by the first of A^ril, 1972, 

^ presenit a plan for project 

, . ' continuation to aj.1 project 

school's to implement the pro.ject 
at the^ first grade levels 



■ \ 
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Plr4dlng3 

The first grade ccxnmittee composed o£ one rep;:esentative 
from each district met to review project activities, A pre- 
test of first grade Btudents in a small niimber of classrooms 

r ■ • . 



^was conducted in a4ptember# 1972 • 



,4 



The plan for involving first grade students has been 



reviewed and is reatdy for iinplementation. 



Date 

'Spring 1972 



PLAN TO IMPLEMENT THE PROJECT 
AT THE fiRST GRADE LEVEl, ' 



Select planning concnittee 



August * 1972 



September 1972 
♦ 

September 1972 



October 1972 - January 1973 



February 1973 - April 1973 



August 1973 



Involve first grade teachers 
in- the fall insnrvice 



Select volunteers for pilot program 



Pre-test pilot classes . 



Program development - Develop hierarchical 
* objectives 



Develop prescriptions 



Implement project at first grade level 



Success and Failures 

The time and staff needed, to involve all first grade 
teachers receiving students from project kindergartens is beyond 
the capability of present project staff, therefore, we have not: 
been able to involve the large number of first grade classes 



indicated in th|» .objective • We'have aaked'and received some 



volunteer first grade 
the proje6t« A change 



more teachers to foliar 



>C. Modificaticms 

For tHe 1^72-73 



r 

teachers to beg^ axperimenting with ^ ^ 
in the record keeping systeki wil^ allow 
through on the pro jept next year. . 



schoc^l term a first grade committee will 
pf hierarchical objectives in order 



.have to expandvthe j^rog 
to continue with the program at th^ first grade level. This 

' ' ' , i \ ' ' . 

will have 'to be incorpojfated in th^ districts s own ihseirvice 

a ^ 

prog^W if it, is to be completed for the followiilg sch6ol year. 



Records of present project student^^must be transferred 

* . • 
systematically to tlie first .grade 'teacher €o eliminate the pre* 

» J. , ■ 

testing ^one on* .a pilot baidis ^this year. 

' . ■ / - . • ' ' 

4« ' Goal . - To faci^Atate ,a ^am approach to the instructional 



«4 



process Implementing teacher chzmge necessary to meet the individual 
needs of chil(}ren. - " *** * • 

A. Evaluation and* Findings « r * 



Performance Objectives" 



process Objectives 



The team approach ,irl 11 be ^^ 
demonstoated by having the 
teacher include 'at least two 
additional staff/ members , 
^ including a teacljer aide, >;;^ 
the planning of an activity 
as recorded^in^^^he daily / 
lesson plan.'/ 

■ ■ • ■» ' 

The aide will be Included in 
planning 6f at least two 
' daily activities and^or 
' prescriptions as^ Recorded on 
-the report- of aide activities.' 



Once each month the teacher 
aide will compile a list of *' 
daily 'acti^ties and submit 
them to the project director. 



Tlio par^t will be called 
upon at lea$t twice during the 



By October 1 of each school 
year .the teacher and parent 
school ydar to assist in plan- will have pjpepared and placed 



ning pupil activities to be 
carried ou^at h<^e. 



on file a list of pupil abtivi 
ties which can be carried on 
at home. 



Members^ of the educati;Onal ' 
team will review their own 
role through small group 
discussion and correctly 
identify their duties in 
50-80% of the situations « 
presen£ed to them. 



At three intervals throughout 
tlje year the project director 
will take randoih samples of 
^teach(^rs and aides, and hav^ 
them identify ardeeS of .respon- 
sibility on a qu^^ionnaire. 



Finding's 

Table 7 reflec^ itonthly 'reports, on activities perfortnad 

. % . ^ > • 7 ' ' ' 

by teacher yaides* J\ctivities of .the aides remainei^ constant 
throughout tfaie year. The inservice conducted with teachers and 
aides 'jealt with activities which aides shoikd pezfAia. The 
aider's primary responsibjility^ as indicated ^y tlte^>table# is to 
wor)q directly with project children*. ) . • 

Teamwork «betweeT^ teachers and p&rents y^as been t>eneficial 
'to chilKiren. A printout of suggestions for parent-child 



abtivitieS' (see Appendix C) ^^ivd^ parents imd teachers an oppo 
'tunity to jointly plan ^or activities to assist the- child at h 



Table 7 



vActivities perfomed by teacher aide^ 



Pebruacy 
1972 * 


58% 


\ >';35% , 


7% 


J2u\uary 
1972 
November 


J *58% ; ^ 


^4% 


8% 


1971 


^52% 


38% 


10% 


Activit^-es 


Working 
directly 
with 
pupils 


Clerical 
activities 
freeing 
i^rker 


Planning, 
teacher 
and 
aide ' 



B. Success and Failures 



The teakher, aide program has been very successful, Aid^ 
have in many cases exhibj.ted special talents which enhAnce • 
classroom experiences. Parents have shown much enthu9iasm - 



and support of the progr^. . ^ 

• ^ ft 

. At this point we have not been able to involve social 



workers an^^jRpychologists - in all the' districts* -as p^iBviously >^ 

* r\ — ' ^ • . • f 

plemned« * o ^ / 



C • MQdi f i ca t ion s 



Mo4^ emphasis will be pla^pt^ on. involVi;ig the principal^ 
*in prpj^t; activities in order toVssis t juj ^^sujpport' project^^ 



participeints. 



Several "districts are contiriuing a. port ion of the aide 



program with local funds/* however, budget Remands 'J * 

volunteer aides will be utilized in tfther districts to rej^face • "7^^ 



j^aid aides*. « - X 



i reicommendation of the^on--site repar-t f« 

t 



commendation of the on-site repar<t (see Appendix D) . 

' V ' ^* ' * V ' * ^ \ \ \' 

parent cooriinatorsf w'lll be appointeS in,, each d|^tjpict to - 

« 

assist teachers in organixirt^ an^C^i4i8seminating project xf" 

n activities*! : , ' . V ' v ' 

5» Goal - To involve^ parents in the early identification proce9s 

' V . . •'^ -< * ' ' 

and the Instructional theory and procedures through active*. 

» »^ ' • * ' ' f • % ♦ 

'^aiKticipation in the prograyjv^^Tv - ^^"^ ' 

A, Evaluation 4lid Findings/ ^ ' ' I - • ^ • ^ , 

I^rforraaitce Objectiveg\ / . f - Process Objectives • 



Parents >*ill participate in " \ During trie firstr week of sehool« 
the Early Chll<^ood jpro ject ^ project teachers will"^ inf ortti , 
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by visiting school at least 
twice during a semester and 
parent-teacher conferences 
^^s recorded by the classro^ 
teacher, ^ 



parents df project goals and 
objective^, and present pre- 
scriptions to parents 'which 
can be carried out at home. 



within the first week of the 
1972-73 schooV year, 90%'of 
the parents who have had 
their children screened will 
demonstrate their knowledge 
of the Ea^ly Childhood Project 
as recorded on a parent survey 
checklist, • ^ 
\ 

Parents wil]\»ecome involved 
in the Early Gttildhood "Project 
by making up at least 50% of 
the s6reening tearif as observed 
by the projeqt director. 



By the end of the third qv\arter 
of the school year teachers 
will have' reported'at least 
once to parents,' on* the progress 
t>f their children tov/ards termi- 
nal objective^. 



Prior to the screening the 
local coordinator will subcnii^ 
to the project director a 
list of people assigned to 
screening responsibilities, 
identifying parent participants « 



Findings , ' ' - ' 

A large number of parents were involved in the screening 
process '<see Table 1, page 11) • Each child appearing at the 
r preschool screening was accorpanied by . a parent. At this time ' 
program and screening procedures were revieirod. Parent-teacher 
conferences were held io suggest activitie^ parents could 
perform to assist their child. ••Suggestions for Parent-Child 
Activities" (see Appendix C) is being used by some classroom 
teachers as a means of reference. 

A survey of 22 project teachers ' reyealed that a total ^f 
88 conferences "were held or an average of four scheduled pfirent 
conferences per ]^ar. 



B. Success and Failures , 

Parent involvement in the screening has been most 
effective; in most instances schools have become de^ndent on 
their assistance. Parents haye not been involved in the 
instructional program as volunteers at this point. "sAere has, 
however, been mi^ch support expressed f6r the program. 

C. Modif icatioi][s . . ^ * 

A major effort will be. made to follow up on the 
reconmendation made^by the on-site committee . (see Appendix D) J 
t^ involve more parents in the prog^i^am as volunteers. Three 
districts have already begun jnoving in this direction. 

6 . Goal- - To assist students in attaining greater academic 

' ■ I 

Success, a better self -concept, and improved social^ and emotional 

a ■ 

adjustment. 



A. Evaluation and Findings 

Performancf ^ Object?ives 

Kindergjirten' children will 
show improvement in each of 
the foar leami^ng areas as 
measured by the post 
criterion test. 



Process Objectives 

During^ the month of Jttiy a 
random sampler of kindergarten 
'Chil4;rpn will be given a 
post criterion test by the * 
learning director and/or 
teacher, on items corresponding 
to their prescriptions for 1:he 
purpose of measuring growth 
ioward the terminal objectives. 



After having the opportunity 
^ to participate in the motor 
developeftent .activities » kin<* 
dergarten students, identified 
as having Heed, in this area* 
will'' improvpi> their coordina-* 
" tion to the degree thht at 
least 90% can successfully 



Upm completion of motoric 
prescriptions, a random sampl^ 
0£ children will be directed 
through a teacher aide . A« ^ - 
checklist of performanceo wiliV 
be placed in the child's folder/ 



delncastrate all seven attri- 

but.js of lAovement on a - 

teacher made obstacle course. 

r 

coSydination"" 

agility 

strength 

flexibility 

speed 

balance 

endurance ' 

The kindergarten students 
receiving assistance in any 
of the four areas will score 
three or above on a five 
point scale of four items* 
self-concept questipnnaire. 

Comparison groups will under- 
go blocking procedures in 
'order to differentiate the 
effects of the treatment on 
the lower extreme * middle 
range and upper extreme of 
the gain scores distribution 
as co!«qpared with pretest 
scores. (p<.10) 



Each quarter the teacher will 
select five students witla 
five or more areas of weakness, 
administer the self-concept 
' questionnaire # and adjust the 
school environment as needed. 



•At *the end of the school year 
ten experimental students from 

'the low, middle nn^ high levels, 
and t^n control students from* 
each of the same levels will be 
compared on a criterion perfor- 
mance test to determine the . 
difference between groups. > 



The difference in learning 
behavior between two groups 
Qf pupils will be tested for 
direct effect of prescriptive 
learning treatment with 
wedysis of covariance 
techniques. Achievement gain 
scores in the first grade - 
being the variate and the ' ^ 
perceptual gain scores as the 
covariate. (p<.10) 



Method; ft Identify one classroom 
taught in the project and sample 
(at random) five boys and five' 
girls 4 

^ Zdeiftify one non-pro jeqt 
classroom and identify five boys 
and five girls (a\ random) . 

Administer the screening 
device as a post--test. Do a 
frequency count of tests passed 
to determine a score for each 
individual. 

Do a "t** test for ^ 
' independent sample comparing 
$roup means and variances. 



Findings 



On the po8t-*crit6rion test administered by the learning 

' ■ / 

director, project pupils scored significantly better (p <.05) 

\ 

than did non^project sturl^nts. Table 8 contains the vital ^ 
statistics, I 



Table 8 

/ 



Ccnpairison of Project and Noi\-project 
Students on Post-criterion Test/ 





N 


Mb an 


s 


t 




Project^ 


10 


13.3 


1.95 


2.42 


<.05 


Non-project 




11.2 


1.72 







Post motoric evaluation. Table 9/ indicates th^ following: 
Table 9 




N-25 












Activity 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


% Successful 


88% 


94% 


64% 


88% 


20% 



Activity 1 88% of the students \i^e able to hop 
t successfully ; 

Activity 2 84% of the students vers able to skip 
successfully on alternate feet | 

Activity 3 64% of the students were able, to perfom 
balance beam activities successfully 

Activity 4 - 88% of the students were able* to bounce 
and catch a ball suceessfully 

Activity 5 20% of the studentii were able to perform 
fine motor, drawing activities success- 
fully ./ 



When comparing experiiaental pupils from high, n^iddl^ 
and low levels (Table 10) , data suggests no significant 
difference between students of high and middle level « As 
might be expected students from the low level differed sig- 
nificantly *(p <. .05) from thbse in the upper level. , 
- Table 10 * 



Test Results on 
Metropolitan Readiness Tefifts 
Comparing Students With Varying 
Number of Needs 




Group 


No. 


Total 
Mean 


8 


t 


p 


0 needs 


10 


78.40 


6.04 


— *-r-r— 












.1049 


N.S.D. 


2-3 needs 


10 


78.80 


9.71 














^5.81 


, <.05 


T-IO" needs 


10 


51.80 


10.01 



















Table 11 Bpeaks to the difference between project hnd 
non*project students on comparison of Metropolitan Read^ess 
stores and Table 12 views the increase of class mean scores' 
.over a three year period based on the Metropolitan. Prpject 
students scored significantly better (p<C.05) on the 
Metropolitan than did non-pro jsct stiUdents. Project students' 

^mean sqores on the Metropolitan increased over a three year 

> ■ 

period. 



Table 11 



icmparison^ of Project and Non*project 
^ Students on the 





No. 


Me em' 


8 


. t 




Project 


50 


69.94 


10.92 


3.17 














<.05 


Non^proJ. 


50 


61.58 


14.86 







Table 12 



0 



70 


- 






69 
68 






(69.4) 


67 
66 


< 


^^67. 4) 


J 


65 
64 






1 


63 








62 








61 








60 










1970 


1971 


1972 

r 



Graph of Total Metropolitan Test 
. Score results for a random sample 
of males and females in five ran- 
donly selected project classrooms. 

B. Success 2md Failures 

.Project students do better when either the screening 

instrument or the Metropolitan R^dinesp Test is used as the 

. / ' 1 • - 

criterion. Metropolitan Test scores have improved perceptibly 
(but not significantly) from the date of the incert>tion of the 



proj 



Students with fewer diagnosed wea)cnes8ea do better tlian 
students with more diagnosed wealcnesses when the Metropolitan 
Readiness score is the criterion. ^' 
C. Modifications < 

Due to the difficulty In measuring self -concepts at the 
kindergarten level we will not test pupils growth in self-* 
conceptis • 
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Description of additional educational needs and the 
educational objectives which will focus on these needs 
that>^are anticipated in the next project period . 



* project activities as they pertaih to students 2md teachers will 
remain similar to the activities conducted in the previous year* however , 
asis will be placed on self-monitoring procedures by teachers 4 



and districts to maintain progress toward program^ goals and objectives. 
Much emphasis must be placed on the development of hierarchical objectives 
for grade one. This would be considered an extension of Level I 
through Level IV developed tiy the kindergarten teachers. ' . 

This being the final year dif the project it is imperative that 
the project with its recorc) of suocecs be continued after Federal funds 
have ended. To assure the later, the following activites suggested by 
the On-site Evaluation wiji be pursued. f 



— An effort will be made to develop bettei: teacher and 



parent communications related to classrobm goals jsnd ^ 

activities. The possibility of a handbook was discussed y 

to assist in ^bridging this gap. 
— Bach district %d.ll identify some parent committee or 

group to disseminate project goals and activities. Example: 
. PTA Advisory Council or local PTA units. / > 

— ^A concerted effort to involve elementary principals/ will be 

made beginning with a special meeting for all ,elemiantary 

principals. 
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'"*-*The conmlttee adminlstzator will also be the local coordlna 

continue project activities after Federal funds end. Slides 

or^film developed ^n* the project will provide assistance-. 

—Mews releases wil]^ be forwarded by the project director \to 

local coordinator for publishing in the local papexf as a means 

of disseminatioii. ' 

— A variety of aide assistance will be available to teachers, 

these will include xuiid aides, volunteers or student aides. 

« 

Each. district will decide on the avenue to pursue. 
--A survey of test ^instruments U8«*d by each district was conducted 
to gather data to measure project impact. 

* 

A pre-'test of selected first grade classes with the project 
instrument will be conducted early in September. Psfesent tests 
given: 

First Grade ^ Second Grade 

Beaver Dam Metropolitan (Spring) Metropolitan (Mid-Year) 

Dodgeland A Metropolitan (Spring) * Wtrqpolitan (Spring) 

Ripen Stanford (Fall) Stanford (Fall) 

Watertown Stanford (Spring) 

~Video tapes and slides will be available to all pro ject ^^eachers 

to assist them in utilising learning centers. First grade teachers 

'^will be included. 
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Ditecuss activities to jye followed to achieve . 
the obj^tives of the next project period . 
I' . % 

Describe the evaluation procedures for evaluation. 
Vihe EPIC (Evaluative Programs for Zimovative Curricult^) Model has 
been usm to cooqplete* Item E and Ztem F of the Continuation format. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 
(See EPIC Scheme: Booklet 5 Evaluation Design) 



Institution 



Kindergarten Teachers^ 



Instruction 



Utilize screening data« 
Individualize instructional ' 
Submit a schedule of prescriptive 

activities. 
Demonstrate diagnostic-prescriptive 

approach* 
Attend -scheduled workshops. 
Forward kindergarten reports to first 

grade teachers. 
Maintain a log of aides* activities. 
Maintain a log of p/ifent visits^ 
Utilize learning centers. 



Teacher Aide Submit a list^of classroom activities. 

Maintain records. 

Work' with individuals and small groups. 
Participate in^planr^ng. 
Follow prescriptions selected by 
teachers. 



First Grade Teachers 



Participate in inservice. 

Develop objectives in hierarchlal order 

Implement learning centers. 

Individualize instruction. 

Utilize background information. 



Parents 



Assist in screening. 
Visit classrooms at least twice. 
.Attend screening orientation. 
Assist the classroom teachers -as 

volunteers* 
Assist with instructional activitires 

at home. 
Serve on project committees. 



Pupils Participate in screening. 

Work independently. 

Perform seven attributes of movement. 
Increase in achievement. 
Complete po8t*-testing. 



Principals Monitor classrooms. ' 

Assist in screening. 



Provide inservice opportunities. 
Report on project activities. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 
Continued 



6 



Institution 



Instruction 



Districts 



Adop^ program at local lovely 
Cooperate in the inservice training. 
Select teachers for involvement. 
Host visitations by people outside 
of project. 



Project Coninittee 



Meet monthly to review progress; 

make recominendations. ^ 
Assist in planning inservice ./r^ 
Assist in planning project visitations. 



Project Staff 



^tonitor project. 
Evaluate project. 
Conduct inservice. 
Provide consultation. 
Revise programs as needed. 
Assist irt all aspects of the project. 
Develop slides and video tape micro 
training pacts. 



1 
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1972 

December 16 



1973 

January 4 
January' 15 



Jemuary IS 

N 

January 21 v 
February 1 

February 4 
February 28 
March 1 
March 1 

April 15 

t 

April 20 
May 15 - 30 
June ' 1 

June 4 
June 10 
August 28 

August 30 

October 1 
October 15 
October 30 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
"Strategies In Early Childhood Education' 



-Individualisation via prescrjrptive approach monitpred* 
-Complete item amalysis of screening* 

-Teachers utilize Inservice information to develop multi* 
objective learning centers^ 

-First visitation of exemplary classrooms. 

-Teacher aides repoi;t on their project involvement. 

-Teachers demonstrate sel^-instructional and self-corrective 
materials. * 

^-Teach^rs submit first report on parent visits. 

-Consultant completes final screening revision* 

-Director submits final screening revision to districts. 

-First Grade Committee completes list of hierarchial 
objectives. 

^-Individualization via prescriptive approach evident at 
^ first grade level. 

-Teather aides report on their project involvement. 

-Post-testing of kindergarten and first .grade students. 

-Kindergarten teachers forward pupil records to first grade 
teachers. 

-Teachers submit log of parent visitations. 
-Summer school screening in districts. 

-First grade teachers utilize records of children to 
individualize instruction. 

-Screening. begins by districts in which screening is done 
by teachers. . 

V . \ • /- . 

-Completion of year's initial eritry records. 

-Monitoring of records completed by principals. 

-Teachers submit schedule of prescriptive activities. ^ 
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' \^ staff 

Project Director 



The preset director will be employed wltlv^alary adjustments 

t 

based on recommendations of the Coordinator of Cooperative ^ucational 
Service Agency No. 13, subject to appro/al'by the Board of Control. ^ 
Responsibilities and qualifications of the project director remain as 
stated in the original proposal. • ^ 

Learning. Director 

K learning director has been employed on a 30% basis to perform 
the activities as described in the original proposal. 



Teachet Aides * ^ 

The teacher aide has been playing kiC important role in the Early 

V ^ 

Childhood Project, giving much ne^ed assistance to the teacher in & * 
diagnostic-prescriptive program. Presently four aides, paid by the project, 
and ten aides, ranging^from part-time to full->time, paid by the districts, 
are participatir\{g in the program. 

Consultants ^ 

There is a continued need , to involve consultants in the area of 

evaluation, diagnostic and prescriptive instruction, and early childhood 

• * 

education. These resource people will be contracted at Intervals 
appropriate l(or maximum developments of the project. 



Private School Invplvement 
Private schools operating in the project area nuxnber twenty, of 

these* only four, have kindergarten proc/r*>m. 

• ^ -. 

Private schools conducting tiieir own kindergarten have been 
invited to bring their children to the public schools to participate 
in the screening prograiM* Primary teachers and administrators in the ^ 
private schools h^e been informed of the goals and objectives of the 
program and have been receiving written invitations to attend inservice 
meetings relating to the progrw. ^ 

There is presently one private school representative on the ^ 
project Advisory Cosnnittee to assist with private school involvement. 

- . • • r 

Dissemination ^ 
Dissemination of project;^ information' is recognized as an important 
means by which acceptance, understanding , and eventual adoption of a 

• 4 

1 ' ■ . * • 

program occurs. To date 90% of the di4i semination efforts have been 
)on a face to' face reporting basis. S^ch reports have been presented 

. f • 

to the following audiences: , ^ ^ 

Board of Control«, Cooperative Educationiil Service Agency' No. ^13 
Advisory Comaittees, Cooperative Educational Service Agency Ho. 13 
Local curriculum directors 
Ea6h district's elementary principals . 

Kindergarten teachers of participating districts , ^ 

Parents involved in screening program 

Parents of children involved in the screening program 

PTA Meetings i , 

Each of these groups has been jappraised of the project's philosophy, 
goals, and objectives. * 

Newspaper items discussing the screening program have been 
published locally. . 



Newsletters are now being prepared for each echool district of 
C.£.S*A» 13 for the purpose of setting up demonstration situations. 

Further dissemination of project procedures will be carried out 
tlurough the distribution 6f the Prescription Guide ^ pr^rent handbook and 
booklet ^escribing^ teacher and aide' teaming to provide, a better « 
educational experience for children. ^ rl ■ 



* f 
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THIS PAGE WAS MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 
SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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APPElftDIX A 
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CLASS ANALYSIS CHART 
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CLASS ANALYSES CHART 
Screening Reaults 

Initial information ^ 
Students participating in screening program 
Students with no areas of needs 
Students -with 1-5 areas of Jieed 
Students with 6-10 areas of need ^ 
Students with*'ll-lS areas of need ' 

Total 



APPENDIX B 



EARLY CHILDHOOD SC^REENING DEVICE 
. test' MANUAL . 



' HfVNUAL - 

• • Introduction - ^ 

The Early Child^^ood PrerKindergarten Screening In8£ruinent is designed 
'to help bridge the ^ap tha^^^ften exsists between ^creeni^l^ and effective,, 
practical, educational {:.r<$cedures. 

The screening does not^ attempt to isolate various abilities <or 
disabilities) r nor doe^ i|p determine readiness for school. cOa'^the contrary, 
^o use the results, properly the screening instrument must be integrated . 
with curricular objectives and result in individualized instiruction^ - The^e- 



\ 



fore, the insti^ument has been designed tb help locate the child along a 
developmental curriculum sequence.^ The tests themselves reflect andTassess - 

•4 

iccordina to the behavioral objectives listed in the Prescription Guide. > 
•^ySiraj.14 willr as a result of the screening, be placed somewhere along the 
sequential program and hopefully teaching will then begin for the child at 



that particular level; and^move upward in timq as he masters more diffii^ult 
and high^ level behavioral objectives. \ \ ■ 

The use of the developmental model. Screening liistrumen;^,^ and 

Prescription Guide, along yith^ the more^global individualizing tachniquef, 

•. ■ ■• ■* f ■ ^ 

'such as learning centers, etc., will tend to broaden ana altar the philosophy 
of the educational system. In' essence, by indliridu&lising^e school program, 
the schooJ[.. is in fact assxnoing the responsibility to teach all the children 
regardless of indivi^dual differences* The' approach with .this mudel.is 
positive* We are analyzing certain ' skills according to* learning proceises 

/(auditory, v^sxial, .motor, vocal), and determing what level (perceptual, 
integrative, etc.) the child has obtained prior to entering school. The 
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school program then will take him along (at his own rate) the behaviorally ' 
defined sequence until he reeches. the target i>ehavior8 reflecting the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic skills. 

Hopefully the time will come when a child cran proceed through 

school at his own pace, inspired 2md motivated by the teachers , the curricu- 

^ ' ♦ 

lumi and himself, and not motivated by competition with others or artifi'cal 

* - 

grade-level expectations.. 

This Screening Instrijunent is designed to provide a realistic basis 
for a program with the foregoing philosophy. 

( 
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THEORETICAL COWSIOERATIQNS 

The model being used is similar in many respects to the one proposed 
by beery '(1968) • It provides a broad basis for the sequentialisation of 
developmental skills so that a child placed within the program is always 
working toward terminal objectives* 



VI 



Symbolic Level ^ 
Target Behaviors: (1) Related readi*jg activities , etc. 

(2) Numi>ers, Infotmution, Comprehension, 
VocabuXd ly , Cla i f i cat ion , et:: . 



Representational Level: Visual-MoLorii:, ^Auditory^Motor, 

Jvuditor^;-Vociil, visual Vccal 



IV 



III 



Integration Level: Visual-Motor , ^'^udi tc'iY-Motor, Auditory- 

Vccal, Vi&ml-Vo-cii 



II 



T 



Auditory 
Perception 



Visual 
Perception 



tpccch 



Motor 

Coordination 
Gross'^Fine 



Sensation 
and 

Res ponsiveness 



Visual 
Tracking 



Verbali- 
zation 



Body 

Awareness 



Activation 
Auditory 
(Acuity) 



visual 
Acuity 



Vocal 
/^.ctivation 

(Sounrl) 



Muscular 
Strength 
Motor 

Proficiency 



There are four basic learning pzocesses (modalities) which need ' 
assessment, the axiditory and visual processes that provide input of infcjrma- 
tion, and the motoric and vocal modalities i^ich are expressive processes. 
T}ie levels noted in the model begin at Level I %«hidi is strictly a sensoiry 
proficiency level and move sequentially to Level VI which has the terminal 



objectives of the curriculum* Level II is an awareness-^discriteination of 
stimuli level. Level lit involves perception of Incoming stimuli # organized 
intemally^o that it has meaning, and coordination of processes at the 
expressive level. 

Level IV is somewhat unique because it fdcuses on the integration of 
processes. Often the main difficulty iS/Of an integrative nature,. 

Beery (1967). Few pro^ams appear to take this fact into account v^en 
designing a scope and sequence for children. Level V, Representational 
Level, deals with conceptualization, memorization, and sequency of stimv^i. 

The basic tenets of the program are thati 1) h child must have basic 
processes developed to* a certain level before terminal objectives such as 
reading, etc., can be taught effectively and meaningfully. Fail\tre to take 
into account developmental issues results in failure and/or nonmeaningful 
rote learning; 2) There must.be an assessment of where the child is develop- 
mentally in terms of learning functions and stages i 3) Once assessment has 
been made the educational program should provide growth in each of the 

areas so that Uie child advances, at his own rate, to the uppermost level. 

■ ^ ^ 

SCREEWING PROCEDURE 

\ * ■ 

This Screening Instrument begins assessment with^children entering 
kindergarten. With some revisions it could easily provide Screening at 
the three or four year old level, or #ven for a six yiar old entering first 
grade. Because of the agti of the child^\nd duis to time considerations, the 
Screening' Instrument begins with an assessiiifnt of all entering children at * 
Level III Perceptional Coordination. Assessmaiit then proceeds* upwards 



or downwards (or terminates) from Level III depending upon the child's 
success (or lack of it) • Therefore, after Level III he will either rove 
downward until he meets success and/or upward until he meets difficulty. 
The results are then profiled and given to the classroom teachers who 
begin instruction at the appropriate level. The screening which is only 
a 4[} to 50 minute assessment is not designed^ to be diagnostic nor categorical 
in nature* There are other more complete resources availed>le for those ^ 
functions if they become necessary* It (the screening) only provides a 

» 

starting point for the teacher* If the screening provides an underassess- 
ment or overassessment (unlikely) the teacher can easily adjust accor$iingly 
because the educational sequence is stated accordizig to behavioral objectives* 

It should also be stated that the Screening Instrument i^ at a 
preliminary stage of development* The tests themselves in many instances 
liave been noxmed extensively through screening instruments devised and 
utilized over the past several years. Furthermore the ttevelopmental 
sequenbe has not been normed to our satisfaction, and as a result revisions 
will probably be made in the next year or two as- more data is collected* 

Criteria to determine the level at which a child begins instruction 
are dependent upon his success at the particular screening levels* The 
following criteria are to be utilised: 

screening of all children begins at Level III ^ ^ 

1.' Child moves to Le.yel IV if no more than one subtest in any 
two tests are missed*, 

2* Child moves to^ Level II if none of Level III subtests in 
any area are passed* 

,3. Child moves to Level I if none of the Level II subtests are \y 
passed* Uote: If difficulty occurs at Level II, Auditory or 
Visual Development, the audiometer screening ana telebiriocular 
screening should be administered* 
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4* If none of criteria 1 and 2 are present ^ the testing stops 
with Cievel III, but screening of audiometer and telebinocular 
should be conducted. 

DIRECTIC^S FOR ADMINISTRATION ^ 



I, Materi als Needed 


A. Test manuals 

} • 

B. Scoring sheets and profile > 

C. Pencils (including one red and blue pencil) 

D. Thumbtack (visual tracking test) 
£• Balance beam 

r. Eight inch ball 
9i, Audiometer 

H. Telebinocular or Snellen Eye Chart. 

II. General Considerations 

' Qualification of examiners : The tests are designed to be as 
simple as possible. Under certain conditions th^tests may be 
given by teachers or lay persons, If sufficient instruction has 
been given regarding the various tests. Zf the tests are to be 
given by persons other than those well trained in individual testing 
such as a school psychologist, it is recommended that such persons 
be instnicted and (supervised by someone with a thorough knowledge 
of this instrument. 

Examiners should acquaint themselves with this manual , it is 
essential that the person administering the Screening Instniment 
have the ability to establish rapport and communicate effectively 
with young children. Underassessment often j^ill occur due to 



shyness or constrictions from feeling uncomfortable in the 

» 

testing situ/tion* 

Further considerations for examiners v^uld incltide: The need 
for concern for the details of the test administration and scoring 
procedures; becoming thoroughly acquainted with the materials, 
including the systematic and efficient handling of the materials; 
and the recording of data* 

Klso, when relating to the child avoid pushing him to respond 

/ 

quickly. Come across as enthusiastic^ but not overly talkative 
or sentimental. Testing should begin as soon as the 'child is 
comfortable and ready to begin. As often as not, a sensitive lay 
examiner tends to spend too much time on this asp^ect which in 
turn tends to drag out the screening time and produce delays which 
can cause problems when large numbers of children are being 
evaluated. The examiner should also praise, but be careful about 
praising only success^es. Children have a built in "radar** and 
tend to listen and watch faces carefully for reactions regarding 
their performance. If signs of fatigue or boredom become apparent, 
do not hesitate to break the routine momentarily with another 
activity. 

If special, questions *arise, the examiner should not hesitate to 
ask questions or seek advice. Comments regarding children's be- 
havior are also important and^ should be entered on the spcring 
sheets. 
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LEVEL III - MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 

, » t 

Level HI (Administer 'All Tests) Motoric Development Area 

Gross Motor Development 

Behavioral Objectives : 

— Child can hop a distance of ten feet on the left* foot and 
then on the right foot. 

— Child can skip on alternating feet approximately 20 feet (across 
the room) • 

— Child can wal)c the balance beam forward, backward, and sideways. 

— Child can toss an eight inch ball in the air with botA hands 
and catch it on the first bounce, two out of three times* 

Materials . • ' 

a) Balance Beam 

b) Eight inch ball . . 
Specific Directions ; 

Test 1, y Get up on the board and walk to the other end ,** When he has come 
. to the far end of the board say $ " Now walk it backwards * " When 

tube he has walked across the board again say, " Now walk it sideways* 

' balance Ba sure^on the way back he ^aces in' the same direction so that 
beam) the opposite foot is used to lead* 

I 

Test 2* (Mark off ten feet). " Hop on one foot like this *" (di^monstrate ) 
" Now hop only on one foot over to the mark* Now hop back on 
the other foot *" ' 

Test 3* " Do you know how to skip like this? " (demonstrate) " Now skip 
across the room*" 



Test 4* " Here is a ball» throfw it in the air and let it bounce before 
you catgh it *" (Demonstrate if child doesn^t comprehend) 
Have child do^ it twice <thre^ times if he fails once)* Sayt i 
" Do it again' "^ for eadh trial* , 

Scoring Criteria 

Test 1. The child must walk the beam forward^ backward and sideways with 
out stepping off* (The scoring is slightly more complicated in^ 
that-one of several categories must be checked* Study each 
category carefully before administration)* 



Level III - Gross Motor Development 
S ortng Criteria continued 

Test 2. The child must hop without allowing opposite foot to touch 
the floor for success. 

Test 3. Allow fo£ one instance where child does not alternate feet 
when skipping. 

Test 4. Child must catch the ball after it bounces twice for 
success. 



/ 



Fine Motor Development Area (The ability to coordinate the fine-muscles in 
Test 5 a writing act) 

Behavioral Objective ; ' 

— The child can draw a line between two boundry lines. 

Materials 

a) Pencils 

b) Pupil sheets (2) 
Specific Directions 

Item 1. 'Draw* a line from one side of thi^ tunnel to the other» be 
careful not to buny the sides . Keep the pencil on the 
paper (remind" child on subsequent items if necessary)." 

V 

Item 2.' "l^ow draw a line down this tunnfeL, remember djon't bump the 

i^ides ."* ' " y 

Item''3. "Now down this one. Don ' t bump the sides . " 

Item 4. "Try this one. They getting smaller . Do the best you can .'V 
Item 5. ^'NQw try this one ."^ 

Item 6. ** Now go along th^ curved road . Be sure not to go off or bang 
the sides. " ■ ' 

Item 7. "Go along the winding road .' Be careful *" - • ' 

item 8. "And draw a line alang the crooked road ." * ' 
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Level III - Fine Motor Development 
Scoring Criteria ; 

1. Score for each item is. 2-1-0. 

2. Score' of 2 is given if unbroken line is drawn between the 
stimulus lines from beginning to the end. No penalty is 
given for the following: if child lifts pencil up from 
paper but continues line without: a break or sharp angle. 
Angles or wiggles do not affect scoring* 

3. Score 1 if the pencil touches the boundary line* 

.4. Score 0 i^ the pencil goes^outside the boundary line so 

that a space is noticeable between thh pencH Ifne'Vnd boundary 
line* Also score .'zero for obvious breaks or if the line has 
been erased, corrected, or broken* 

Success on this test is 'a score of 9* ' 



» - 
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LEVEL in - AUDITORY DEVELOPMENT ' ^ 

TEST ADMINISTRATION ' , * . * ♦ 

Level III (Administer All Tests) ' , .' 

Auditory piscrlrolnation Ability to discriminate and reproduce different 

sounds, . . 

Test,!. . . • . 

Behavioral objective ; 

— The child ;can reproduce patterns of olapped sounds .when demonstrated 
by the sc#r^ener« ^ \ 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' '' 

Materia ls 

a) Pencil for recording 
Specific Directions ; 

Item 1. "L isten carefully to how I clap my hands * When I am done I w ant 
yoii to clap just the way I do , " If child fails, repeat direct- 
tions and the pattern* 

' ■ - . ' ^ . "'\ 

Item 2» " Now try this one, " Give two' trials for each itemv \ 

• ^ • 

Repeat for I tern. J. and 4, ^ 
Scoring Criteria • ' . \ 

Score 2 i^ints .if correctly cJlapped on first. demonstration, 
score 1 point: if correctly clapped on the second demonstration. 

Auditory Reception (Decoding) 

Test 2 * - * ' - 

Behavioral' .Objective ; * ^ 

. - ■ ' / • - . 1 

-'-After hearing a question the child will correctly respond by* 
answering yes or no in 10 of ^2 items. ^ . 

' ' .1 

a) Pencil for recording " ^ 
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Level III - Auditory 

Test 2 continued 

Specific Directioi^s 

" Tell yne do do9s bark ?" (pause) •Ves." '' Do trjcks cry y (pause) 
"No ." If the child does not get both seniles correct repeat 
the sassple exercises. 

Scoring Crtteria — ^ ' 

One point is given for each correct answer. , " \ 
A child must correctly answer 10 pf 12 iteiaa^to pass. 



Rhyming Words • 
Test 3 ' 

I. 

Beh4vioral Objective ; 

/ — The child after hearing tluree words will be able to identify 
.the word that does not rhymet in 4 of 5 situations presented. 

^ Materials " , 

a) Pencil for recording 

Specific Directions ; " 

" I am going to tell you three words « Tell ae whi.cai one doei 
not belong in the group, ta^, ^ pan - bug » (pause) the word bug 
is correct, it does not sound like tan or pan #" 

" Tell me which word does not belong in this group # stm - jucqp - 
bun, (pause) the wrd jug^ does not S6und like sun or bun so it 
does, not belong in the qroup »'' \ ^ " 

r 

NOTE: If the child dqes not understand the directions repeat 
them along with the t^to san^le activities.) 

\ • 

Iteta 1, 2, 3 and 4. Repeat the sentence, " Tell me which word 

does not belong in thtf group, " prior to 
saying the test it^m. 

Scoring Criteria ' 

Score 1 point for each correct example. 

Child must correctly perform 4 out of 5 items. 



4 
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LEVEL III - VIS\JAL PERCEPTION 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 



•Level III {Administer All Tests) Perception and Coordination 

Fi,gure-Ground Perception - Ability to distinguish a figure against a 
T T"^ / complex* baclcqround. 



Test 1 

Behavioral Objective ; ^ ^ 

( 

— The child must, from a diffused backqround, correctl^^ identify 
by outlining 4 of trfe S^items. . (l^un 4 have been identified, 
tester may end the scro^ljttj^. ) 

^ . ■ * 

Materials 

ft ■ ' ■ 

a) Red an^^blue pencil ' . 

b) , Pupil sheet 

c) Packet of pictures - including triangle, rectangle, cross, 
star and oval ^ 

Specific Direjrtions 

Item 1. "Here is ,a game. Do you know what the word outline means? 

' It means °^o cover up lines of a figure like this triangle , 
but not to color it in . Watch me outline the triangle . " 

(Demonstrate with picture of triangle.) " Nov take your 
pencil (red) and outline the triangle in this pictu re." 

(Point to item on pupil sheet.) — ^ 

Item 2. " Here is a shape like a long box .>" (Show picture) " In this 
picture is a long box and a triangle . Outline the long box 
only ." 

Item 3. Same directions subs^tuting "cross." Use red pencil. 

Item 4. " In this picture there are two stars and two circles . Here 
iSyWhat the star' looks li)ce ." (Show picture^ " Outline one 
staK red and the other star in blue . Now take the red 
penciX and outline one star ." (Urge child to "keep pencil on 
paper i^ necessary) " Now Fake the blue pencil and outline the 
second star ." 

Item 5. " Here is a ball» inside the ball are some Easter eggs . They 

are shaped likfe this J' (Show card) "T ake your blue pencil and 
. outline all the Kaster e^^S j^ . Cmly outline the Easter eggs and 
nothing els e." ^ 

i . « ' ■ ' 



I 
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Level III - Visual Perception 

Test 1 continued * ' 

Scoring Criteria 

Score 1 point for ' each item outlined successfully.^ 
Score 0 for the following: 

a) Pencil line deviates markedly in the defection of 
another line. 

b) Pencil line is interrupted for the length of the stimulus 
line between two points cf intersection, (breaking at 

^ intersecting lines only, overshoot ott rounding at corners 
^ not penali^elT . Not testing coordihationf only ability tq 
stay with stimulus) . 

Success is 7 items done correctly . 

f /• • » . 

Dot-to-Dot Pictures ^ » 



Test 2 *i / s ' 

Behavioral Objective : j ; ' 

— ^Child can form 5 identical figures by connecting dots which are 
c[iven as contextual clues. ' ' 

Materials « * . 

a) Pencil ^ 

b) Pupil sheet ' / I 

Specific Directions " ' r 

Point to Item 1. "See this circle. Itoke one^^ju^t like it here 
(point to dots) us ihg the dots . " If child does It^m 1 incorrectly 
demonstrate with pencil. Then point tc Item 2 and state " NoW' try 
this one ." Repeat for subsequent items. 

Scoring Criteria 

- ■ *■ 

Score 1 or 0 for each item. 

> . 
Errors occur if child incorrectly connects two dots, the^ohiXd Is 
not penalized for starting a line incorrectly as long as he stops 
before connecting the line to the incorrect dot. 

All dots must be connected within 1/8" in order to 'bcore. Test is . 
for perception of outlines (closure) hot muscular coordinHtion. 

Success A score of 5 is required for, passing . *■ 
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Level III Visual Perception 
Vis<ial Discrimination 

Test 3 - . • . % 

Behavioral Objective ;- * . ^ 

^ ^-The child can visually discriminate/similar objects in*9 out of 
10 instances^* ' - ■ ^ 

Materials . ^ ' . 



. a) Pencil 

b) Pupil sneet , ^ - 

Specific Directions 

"Look at the figure in the box." (Point) '*Mark^^ figure in the. 
^row that looks exactly like ther one in the box ^nd facing in the 
• sanve direction." * 



Repeat for Item 2 



: 1 



Item 3-10. " Now find on^ like this o ne." Point to item in box. 

\ ■ ^ ~" ■ ' a, 

NOTE: ^If an error is made in item 1, say "No, (pointing to the 
correct one) this orte is the same." Give credit; as, a 
correct answer'. « • 

Scorj.ng Criteria ' ^ ' 

Score 1 point for each item marked correctly. 

Success - 9 items marked correctly is required for passing . 



LEVEL- HI -^OCAL DKVELOPMENT 



TEST ADMINISTRATION 



\ 



Level III (Administer All Tests) ^ 
Verbal Expression 

— J , ' ^ , 

*' 

Test 1 . . • 

... ,^ 

behavioral Objective ; • . *^ . 

\ — by 'responding to a question the child will demonstrate the 
/ ability to %^press himself verbally by naming these items 

I he woulc' like for Christmasf ^ ^ 

i-laterials . ^ 

a) Pencil f-^r scoring 

Specific Directions 

Say to the child, " Tell me all the things you yould like for 
your birthday or for Christmas? ^ If the child gives only one 
item say, " Tell me several more things *" Give no further aid. 
When the child has completed his response record results. 

Scoring Criteria : 

The child must give 3 specific items. Check the yes or 
no blanks as to whetlier tasks have been completed. 

^ I .. 

Verbal Fluency 
Test 2 ' 

behavioral Objective : 

— By responding to a question the child will demonstrate his 
verbal fluency by responding in two or more complete sentences. 

Ma terials 

a) Pencil for scoring 

Specific Directions - 

Ask the child the question, " Tell me what you are going to do the 
rest of today and tonight ?" 
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Level III - Vocal Development 

Test 2 continued V 

Scoring Criteria ■ 

If the child mentiohs two complete tiioughts such as « "I aijt 
goinq to town or I am going to play," check the yes blank. If 
only one word or simple phrase such as ''town" or "play/' "to 
play" or "to town," check the no blank. 

Descriptions i 

Test 3 i 

> 

behavioral Objective ; 

. — When sho\»?n a picture of a pencil, hammer, scissors, car, and 
telephone, the child can identify and describe one correct use 
in 4 of the b items. , 



] 

Materials 

-I I I - « 

/ 

a) Pencil for recording / 

b) Scissors ' / 

c) ' Pictures of a pencil, hammer , / scissors , car an^ telephone 

/ 



Specific Directions 

I ■ ' - 

Show the child one item at a ti^e and say, " Tell me what this is ," 
(pause) After a response say ^ " Tell howj.t is used *" If the 
child shows the use say, " No,/ 1 want you xo tell me how it is 
used /' ^ • 

I 

Scoring Criteria . . / 

— - , /. 

If the child correctly name's the object and tells one use, credit 
should be given. If 4 of the 5 items are correctly identified and 
their use described, mark the yes blank* 



ReciCing 
Test 4 

behavioral Objective ; 



— When presented a simple nursery rhyme, the child can recite it 
accurate ly from * memory . ' 



Lever III - Vocal Uevelopnient 
Test 4-^continued 
Mate rials 

a) Pencil for recording 



S pecific^ Directions 

say to the chil?d, am going to tell you a nursery rhyme and I 
want you t o say it back to me ." " Jack and Jill went u p the hiU 
to fetch T^il of water . ""f the child does not respond tell 
him to listen and say the nursery rhyme. Repeat the rhyme only 



once . 
Scoring Criteria 



credit should be given if child repeats accurately or if an 
article (a, and, or, the) is omitted. Place a check in the 
appropriate blank. 



/ 

MOTOR DEVELOPriEUT / 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 
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Motoric Body Awareness - Ability to identify body parts. 

Behavioral Objective ; 

— Child will demortsTtrate his ability to identify body parts by 
receiving a score of at least 32 on the screening test. 

Materials 

Pencil for scoring -^^ 

Specific Directions 

^ Say to the child, " 1 am going to ask you to point to certain 

' parts of your body with both hands > Point to your shoulders — 
point to your hips — poi nt to yo\xt head — point to your ankles — 
point to your cars * - point to yc^m^ feet — point to your eyes — point 
to your elbows — point to your mouUu " 

• Scoring Criteria 

Place a check marTc in the column which most appropriately 
describes tho child's action. Kach columri.is weighted- 
1, 2 9 3, or 4l Add the check marks in each column «hd multiply 
by the appropriate numbered column. 

LEVEL I 

Strengths 

Behavioral Objective ; 

— Child demonstriftes his strength by performing three exercises 
listed in the screening test. 

Materials " ,> 

Pencil for scoring. 

Specific Dir€fctions 

Test 1. dhild lies flat on back, hands behind head, legs outstretched. 

Examiner holds his feet to the floor. He then pulls up into 
a sitting position without using hands. ^ ^ 

• « 

Test 2. Child lies on back, hands behind head 'and knees bent. Examiner 
holds his feet to the floor. He pulls himself up into sitting' 
position without using hands. ^' 

\ 



1 



Motor Development 



Level I continued 



Test 3. Child lies on back, hands behind head, legs, out straight. H 
raises feet ten irfches from the floor whi.le keeping legs 
straight and holds this position for ten sepoi^ds. 

Scorin<^ Criteria 

Test 1. Child passed if he can achieve sitting position. 

Test 2. Child passed if he can achieve sitting* position. 

- I * ^ ^ 

Test 3. Chi In passed if he can raise legs without bending Knees* and 

hold this position for ten seconds. 



AUDITORY DEVELOPMENT 
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TEST ADMINISTRATION 



LEVEL II (Administer All Tests) 

Auditory Discrimination - Ability to discriminate between words and sounds. 
Test 1 

Be]>avioral Objective ; 

— When presented with ten pairs of words the child will indicate 
whether the words are the same or different in 8 out of 10 
situations. 

Materials 

tPencil for recording . . 

Specific Directions 

Say to the child^ " We are going to play a word game. I will say 
two words » tell roe whether they are the same or different ." Repeat 
the statement, " Are these words the same or different /' with each 
pair of words. The child will respond with the word same or 
different. 

Scoring Criteria 

Score 1 point for each correct answer. The child must correctly 
complete 8 our of the .10 items to pass. 



Test 2 ' ' 

Behavioral Objective : ^ 

« — The child will demonstrate his aUbility to duplicate sounds made 

by the examiner. 

Materials . ' ' 

Pencil for recording. 

Specific Directions 

" ^ " Here is another word game . I %d.ll say two words and I want you 
to tell me what two words I said > " 

Scoring Criteria 

One point is scored for each pair of words con^leted. The child 
m\2St repeat both words correctly to receive credit. To pass the 
child must reproduce all four sounds. 

•EWC 



Auditory Development 



LEVEL I 



Audiometric Evalxaation 



Behavioral Objective ; 



—The child will demonstrate his ability to perceive sound by 
successfully identifying sounds within the normal range 
an audiometer. 

M aterials 

Audiometer 

Specific Directions 

The audiometric evaluation may be given to all children, 
however, we are suggesting that ^.f a child does well in 
the auditory^ areas in Level II and III there is no need 
for this evaluation at this time. 
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VISUAL rSVELOPMENT 
ISST ADMINISTRATION 



LEVEL II • 

Visual Pursuit a nd Tracking - Ability to follow a moving object, 

— ^ ^ ... ^ 

Behavioral Objective : 

— The child will be able to track visually an object moving along 
f a horizontal plame and vertical plane with both eyes and each 

ey^ separately. 

Materials ^ ^ ^ 

a) Pencil 

b) Thumbtack • . ^ 

Specific Directions ♦ 

Hold a pencil with thumbtack in eraser uprfght before the child's 
eyes and about 20 inches from his face. Say, " NoW watch the tack 
wherever it goes ." Move the pencil about 18 inches to the right 
slpwly and back. Same procedure to left; and up and down. Then 
have child cover one eye with his hand, repeat the procedure. 
Cover the othe^ eye and repeat the procedure. 

Scoring Criteria * 

The child should be able to foLlow the tack without moving his 
head and without his eyes Pandering or jerking off target. * 

LEVEL I 

Tfelebinocular Examination - Ability to clearly distinguish objects. 

Behavioral- Objective ; \^ ^ 

— Child can correctly identify the items on the three* card prtlhary 
Keystone. Telebinocular test« 

Materia Iff ' ^ 

Keystone Telebinocular, Visual-Survey Record Form, primary cards. 

Sco^ng Criteria 

The child must pass card ntaober 1, card number 2 and rows i; 2, 
^and 3 df card number 3. 

^OTE: This test need not be given if the child does well on the 
visual portion of Level II and III t;eHt8. However, if 
requested it can be given to all children. 
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VOCAL DLVELOPMENT 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 



LE^EL II 

Articulation - Ability to pronounce worcjs correctly. 

Behavioral Objective ; * • ' 

— The child will correctly pronounce 2 out of the 3 words having 
sounds m, n, p, h, w, b^ q, f , y, ng, d. 

^ Materials ^ 

Pencil for scoring. ' * 

Specific Directions 

Say to the child, " I am going to tell you a word and I want you to 
say it back t^ me, 'monkey' (pause) 'hammer' (pause), 'broom' (pause ) 
If the child Qoes not respond repeat the directi^^ns and the word. 
Listen for each sound emphasized by the word. Circle the sotmds 
not correctly pronounced. 

Scoring Criteria 

The child must correctly reproduce 2 of the 3 words within a series. 
Child can miss no more than 4 to pass the test. 



LEVEL I 

Enunciation - Ability to say a word. _ _ 

Behavioral Objective: 

— When presented with a seven word list the child can clearly say 
6 of the 7 words. 
^ t ' • 

Materials 

Pencil for scoring . * • 

• , Ik . 

Specific Direction s ^ 

' : ♦ • ' 

Say to the child, " I am going to tell you a word and I want you to 
say it back to me ." If the cljild does not say it correctly* the ' 
first time repeart the word only once .* . 

Scoring Criteria , , ' 

Score 1 point tor each word clearly repeated. Ch'ild must clearly 
repeat 6 of the .7 words to pass. , « , 
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LEVEL IV - AUDITORY-MOTOR , . ou 

c 

% 

TEST ADMINISTRATION 

Level IV - Auditory-Motor - Ability to convert oral directions to. motor 

activities* * 

Behavioral Objective: ' . ^ 

— When given oral directions the child can demonstrate his under- 
standing by correct ly\per forming the activity in eight of ten' 
situations* ' , 

Materials- 

' a) Pencil for recording. , 

b) Pictxires of a square, rectangle, triangle* circle. 

Specific "directions 

* 

Show the pictures of the square, rectangle, triangle and 
circle, ask the chij.d to name each one, . If the chxld is not 
* able- to name a form tell him what it is*. If the child had 
difficulty naming any of the figures ask the child to find 
these same pictures on the test sheet. If he readily recognized 
them proceed with the test. Say to the cnild, " I am going to 
ask you to find some things on this picture* Point to the 
picture I tell you to , " . 



1. 


Point 


to 


a 


circle inside a square. 


2. 


Point 


to 


a' 


square between a circle and a rectangle. 


3. 


Point 


to 


a 


dot above a rectangle. 


4. 


Point 


to. a 


dot outside of a figure* 


5, 


Point 


to 


a 


circle below a square* 


6. 


t'oint 


to 


a 


triangle behind a circle* 


7 . 


Point 


to 


a 


circle in front of a triangle. 


8. 


Point 


to 


the middle row of the page. 


9. 


Point 


to 


a 


dot on top of a square. 


10. 


Point 


to 


a 


dot to the left of a square. 



Repeat the directions if the child hesitates or does not under-* 
stand. Allow approximately 15 seconds per item. 

Scoring Criteria 

A point is given for each picture correctly identified,- 
' Child must score at least 8 points to pass* 



LEVEL IV - VISUAL MOTOR INTEGRATION 
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TEST ADMINISTRATION 



Bevel IV ^ Visual Motor Integration 



Behavioral Objective : 

—When presented with a geometric form the child can reproduc3 
the form correctly—four out of the six forms presented. . 

Materials 

Pencil ' 

Specific directions ^ 

Tell the child, " See this picture , can you drw it in the box 
underneath?" " J^raw each of the other picture^ in the boxes 
beneath them. " If the child draws the saice form in each 
box stop him and ask him if the picture ^he has drawn looks 
like the one above it. Point to the picture. If he says no, 
tell him, " Draw a picture just like this (point to one above) 
one .'* If the child says yes or hesitates or does not respond 
let him complete the task as best he can. 

Scoring Criteria 

Item' 1. a. A fairly straight line, not: 



b. At least 1/2 of the line between 20° and 70° 

(read protractor in clockwise direction) * not: \ 

3. No eUarupt chahge of direction not: 

Item 2. a. Two continuous, Intersecting lines not: y\ 

b. Lines angled between 20°— 70° and not:. "-I- 
110°-160° 

^ ^ • ■ 

c. Fairly equal length of "leg" not: X 
Item 3. a. Three clearly defined sides not: ^ 

b. One corner higher than others* not: 

Item 4. a. No more than slight separation of forms not: ^C> 



b. No major distortions of circle or open not: 
square * ^ 

c. Circle and two-cornered square of fairly ^ 

equal size not: 

' ^ \ 

d. Bisector of circle passing through corner 

of square must project into the squ&ro .not: tjij^ 
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Level IV ^~ Visual Motor Integration 



b. 



no-: A 



Item 5. a. Three continuous, intersecting lines 

b. Intersection fairly accurate not: ?C 

c. One horizontal and two diagonals not: ^ 
Item 6. a. Absence of reversed or "floating" tips not: f-^ 

Sharp points on tips "ot;: 



c. No indication of directional confusion not: <rj^ 

d. Fairly equal length of "legs" not: . ^ 



« 



. f 
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LEVEL IV - AUDITORY-VOCAL 
TEST ADMINISTRATION 



Level IV - Auditory-yocal - Ability to express orally definitions or , 

descriptions of the selected vocabulary tjetms « 

Behavioral Objectiv e; * \ 

— When presented with a statement — (Tell me what a hat is)'»-the 
child will, by 'correctly describing the o^bject, sCore at least 
17 points on the pre^school screening test. 

Materials 

Pencil for recording ' ^ 

Specific directions 

Say to the child, " Tell what a shoe is >" Student will 
briefly describe a shoe./ Record everything the. child says 
and continue with the word list until ^r^ae consecutive failures 




are reached . If a child's response is not clear asK child to 
tell inore about it. piis is all' that yoii are allowed to say. 
Mark a Q on the pupi^ response sheet indicating that a question 
was asked. 

Scoring Criteria I 

Child may receive 0, 1, or 2 points per item. 

The following general scoring guidelines should apply st 

2 points; good synonym, major use of the item, exact definition 

of the item, or classifying the object. 
1 point: A vawue or inexact synonym (moth — a bug)/ a minor use 

(kniife— to kill people) , use of word in a statement 

(swing^-to swing with), vague definition (castle — 

a tall building) . 
0 points: after questioning, obviously wrong answers, no real 

understanding, very vague. 



/ 



LEVEL IV - visual-vcx:al 

TEST ADMINISTRATION 



Level IV - Visual-Vocal 



Behavioral Objectiv e: ^ 

— When presented individxially with four different objects a child 
can verbally name and/or describe four characteristics 6t each^ 
objiect. , 



Material s 

a) 
b) 
' c) 
d) 



Ball 
Blodc 
Env^ope 

Buftton 



S pecific directions 



Hand an object to the child and say^ J^^prfl me all about th|.s." 
When necessary say, "Tell me more4<5r something else) about^^ 
it," If the responses are am^i^ous or vague 3ay, "Tell me^ 
what you mean." If the chi^^ demonstrates say, "Dont show 
tell me." If he repeat^^n ahsWer say, "YOu told mc t^hat, t^li 
me something else^'^^f 'he asks a question sdy,\ "What do you 
think?" ' ' ' ' As. 

DO not solicit more responses when four separate characteristics 
have been mentioned. ' . 

Scoring Criteria 

Score! a point- when any of these things are mjsntioned: 



a. name of object 

b. color 

c . shape 

^. composition 



e. function oz; action 
(it bounces or rolls) 

f. mentions its parts 

g. size^, iceight 



\ 
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APPENDIX C 



SUGGESTIONS. FOR -PARENT -CHILD ACTIVITIES 



/ 



ERIC 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROJECT . 
\ E.S.E.A. Title III 

Suggestions for Parent-Child Activities 

Children from typical American families usually acquire most of the 
skills and information they will need for school entrance during their pre-* 
school years. The rate at which they acquire . these skills ^ however, vaifies 
widely, depending upon several factors. Fox' exan^le, girls usually develop . 
faster them boys. The niimber and ages of broth^s and sisters may also in-- 
fluence a child's rate of development. Finally, physical development is 
different in all boys and girls. The screening has been used to help determine 
where training and instxuction should begin. 

* If your child did poorly o\ .11 or part of the screening, his perform- 
ance suggests o^ly tliat his rate of develo|»nent is slower th2m other children 
his age in that particuleu: area or areas. There is no reason to think that 
h^ will not ultimately achieve the necessary skills. 

If you wish your child to develop further and want^him to do well- in 
comparison to other children his age,, there ue some things you as a pareni: 
can do to help his progress. What we have attempted to do^^s give you sug* 
gestions related to each area of the program. You may get other^good ideas 
from your child's teacher; and it is extremely important to use your own 
imagination. Some things to keep in mind while you do activities with your 
child: It is impprtant to approach the activity as a gama, something that is 
going to fun for both of you. If you are worried and anxious about his 
progress, it may be better to ask a friend or older child to work with him. 
A child (Who is simply drilled in a task (quickly loses interest and may build 
up resistance to doing similiar types of tasks ^in the future. Be alert to 
times your child is becoming bcred or distracted. It is much better to practic 



^7. 

for short periods with his full attention on the task than to force him to 
^ complete an exercise or game after he has lost interest in it. 

Remember also that rewards for 9uccess~in praise or in more tangii^le 
t ^' form — are extrem$4y important. Any child tries harder when his efforts ate 
rewarded with something that he wants. It is success that builds him toward 
developing a clear and pasitive se; If -concept about his own capabilities, and 
stimulates motivation towaird academic success. 

1. Motor Coordination 

' ■ y ^ 

Gross-Motor Coordination This refers to the large muscle activities 
and his general coordination. There are sozne specific things that parents 
can do to help in this area. * 

a. Encourage climbing* activities; (within reason, a child is 
udualfy TOre capable than overly cautious peurents give hito 
credit for) . 

b. We are basically concerned aUc^out tfhe child's ability to move 
around in space. An "immobile*' child will not lecom as 
well as a "mobile" child. Jumping activities such as ho p 
scotch, jump rope, broad jump, hop, skip , etc. , are good 
activities. 

c. Encourage rixnning activities. 

d. Encourage walking activities 1 stress and emphasize arm 
movements with legs. 

e. Encourage o^her physically arranged games: tag, hide and 
seek, Simon Says, Captain May I. 

f. Encourage skipping activities. Balancing activities, such as 
walking on a board, a line, or standing on one leg, are good, 
developmental tasks. 

g. Look for various types of apparatus that could be used both* 
indoor!^ and outdoor 8| don't be afraid to visit the playground. 

h. Encourage the child to respond with answers that demand more 
than one word. Wrong: "Did you have a good time playing 
outside?" Right: * ""Wh^t did you play while your were outside?" 

i. Provide experiences with "polar opposite" "words euch as 
top-bottom, in-^ut, on-under, over-under, first-last*, out-in, 
etc. "Where is the top of this/p^ar?"* "Where is the top of 
your hea4/" *V 

■ * . ' X 



Body AvrarenesQ - This relaces to the child's self-conc^spt of his own body 
amd some children are in need of developing the naming process of his 
body parts. It could be done as a game in which the parent points to the 
parts of their body or the child's body and asks the child to name the . 
part. There are many veuriations of this type of activity and it is 
important to the child if he is able to learn the basic concepts of right 
and left. The child needs to be taught that he has a mid-*point of his 
body, and a left side and a right side. He should know his left side 
from his right side. Putting a red ribbon around his right, leg, arm, 
etc., is one way of teaching him over a period of time the difference 
between right and left. There are many other ways of doing it and. 
parents are encouraged to use their own imagination finding out methods 
that turn this type of activity into a game. ^ 

Fine-Motor Coordination - Difficulties in this area relate basically to 
small muscle or hand coordi' ition development. The primary method of 
helping this skill along is to give the Child specific activities i^hich 
require development of f i^i^^^taotor muscles* 

a. Encourage trapiing and/or drawing activities. Use solid aids, . 
such as cans, covers, blocks, forms, puzzle parts, etc., for 
the child to "draw euround." 

b. Put dots or X*s on a paper and ask a child to draw lines 
between them.' Make designs or pictures with these squares, 
circles, diamonds, etc. 

c. Small scissors and cfUtting activities are very important, / 
especially when a child learns to clean up his own mess. 

Old magazines make good Waterial for <iutting and you might 
give added help with-^-*Tind and cut out all^ the pictures you 
can of cars.** (Also trees, food, fruit,, etc.) 

' i ) 

d. Encourage pasting activities. "Now that you have five 
pictures of cars, paste them on the road that I have dram.** 

e. Encourage the child to play "Tinker Toys" type games and 
activities.' 



£• Encourage the use of both hands in activities at least until 
age six. ''You drew that real well with your right, hand. Now 
see if you can do* the saine with your left hand." 



Auditory Development - Sometimes children with learning problems have 
difficulty in associating ideas (such as similarities, differences, 
categorizing concepts, generalizing, etc.) received through the auditory 
(listening) channel and expressing the ideas' vocally. Reading for these 
children becomes haphazard. These children in the upper grades may try 
to skip the sound and go directly to the meaning. He may, for example, 
read look instead of see, big instead of tall, etc. 

Work with your child in the^ollowing kinds of activities: 



a» Following directions — give them directions — ih regard to 
activitit^J-:~first on a simple level. Then gradually 
increase the ninober of dire<7tions given. 

b. Helping him categorize object8~i8 an important activity. 

1. "Tell me all the things you would* find in a living room.*** 

2. "Name ell the animals you can t]iink of." 

3. "Name all the birds you know." 
4 • - ''Name all the people who help us 

5. "Name all the things we eat^ for ^eakfast.** 

6. "Name all the sounds you hear at home." 

c. Develop the'sa^-different concept. 



1. "DO flo%fers smeHTallke or different?" 

2. "In what^ way is a car and truck alike-different?" 

d. Cause and effect. 

1. "What would happen if the sun stopped shining for a long, 
long time?" ^ ^ 

2. "Why do we need carsT^ j 

Discrimination of bounds - This is the ability to discriminate various 
sounds and words. Children with difficulties in this area may have 
trouble learning to read through a phonetic approach. 

. / 

a. Begin by giving him a sound or %#ord and having your child 
repeat back the same sound or word. 



'^Tell me if these words are alike or different." 



hand arm zoo from go hat 

foot arm we to 90 sat 

Po the same thin^ with nonsense %^rds* 

oop ickle 
ap icle 

Make the sound of various animals. Have your cnild guess 
v^at animal it is* 

Give them a word such as Peter Piper (preferably from stories 
you have read to Kim) and have him guess some other words 
which begin with the same sound. 

Auditory Memory - This is the ability or difficulty in remembering thirv 

you hear in the proper order or sequence. ' 

« i 

a. Have your child repeat back letters and numbers in a sequence. 

b. Start with one or two sounds. Have them repeat back each 
sound. 

c. Have them repeat back exactly single sentences. 

d^ Utilize clapping patterns. Have child repeat the pattern, 
such as loud-soft- ioft-loud. 

e. Tell simple stories and have the child recall the events 
in sequence . 

Visual Development 

■ . . . ' 

Figure-Ground This deals with f:he ability to visually discriminatcj 

figures against a complex background. 

a. Object differences. Using magazines and pictures, etc., havp 
the child do such things as: ''Point cut the big house on the 
hill across the street.** ''Point out the doll in front of the 
house.** 

b« Form differences. Teach them to distinguish forms such as a 
square, circle, triangle. Have them do such things ass 
''Point out the square things in the room, point out the round 
things in the picture." 

c. .Trace two or three dimensional forms with fingers and trace 
objects on paper. 



d. 



e. 
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d. Hide figures by drawing heavy lines over pictures. Have 
child trace figure or object that is hidden » Also overlap 
various figtires. 

\ . - 

e. Utilize puzzles as an activity, and especially those with a 
ground figure contrast. 



Visual-Motor integration - The process of visual -motor integration is 
very complexed — with many areas which might possibly need development, 
however, there are some general suggestions of items and^activities 
that can be performed with the child that might improve his functioning 
in this area. 

a. Encourage the reproduction and copying of designs, symbols, 
letters, etc. Begin with simple designs such as squares, 
boxes, etc. and move to symbols and letters. 

b. Encourage writing or drawing with a finger in r^jid or "in the 
air" on paper, on clothe etc. By using the finger you are 
also using the feeling process which tends to reinforce the 
in^rint on the *>rain. 

c. Encourage peg-board activities. 

d. Encourage threading activities such as beads, buttons, 
seyiinq, etc. ^ 

e. Encpurage tossing and throwing activities at targets such as 
bean bags, etc. / 

f. Encourage sorting activities. Pick up objects, such as 
buttons, color objects, poker chips, pennies, etc., and have 
the child sort them. 

g. Encourage puzzle type activities, however, make sure that he 
is, capable of hemdling the puzzles. Gradually have him move 
to more difficult puzzles as he progresses in this skill. 

r 

h. Teach;the child the simple geometric form9# both two dimensional 
and three dimensional. (Circle, square, rectangle, diamond, 
triangle, ball, box,^etc.) Also, help the child work in trying 
to reproduce these in written form. However ^ avoid having him 
work on anything that is too difficult such as a diamond Vhich, 
is a s^ven year old task. A child of five or six shotild be 
able to do a triangle that has three sides and connects at the 

. ends.. However, a child from five to five and a half years old 
will have s<^me difficulty in doing this. CtOBBBm and squares 
are some of the other items that :an be %#orked on* 
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Vocal Developcaent - Vocal development deals wiyi the child's vocabulary 
development and his development in the ability to communicate his thoughts 
to others. In order to do this the child must be able to understand words 
given him. It is not enough that he knows what an object is used for or 
where it is found, he must be aLla to assign a name to it. The greatest 
secret to helping your child develop in this area is patience • Too often 
when a young child must search for the right word to express himself, 
parents supply the word for hira, or they may even tell him- to wait and 
talk to them later when they have more time to listen. Be sure to listen 
patiently to your child. You'll help him learn to find the right word 
and to feel pleased w/th his own abilit^y to communicate. This is the 
primary' method of teach^ng^ — listening , to children, which is a skill dn 
itself. Next time he uses that particular word L^j searching time will 
decrease and the word will soon be a part of hitf regular vocabulary, V 
Here are some specific suggestions: 

a. Help the child use different descriptive terms ("Yes, Susie, 
' that is a big tree and it's, not only big, but it is huge, 

immense, and gigantic too.") 

b. Encourage the child to talk« This could be done through 
your questions. "What'else happened?" "What did it 

look like?" and "What ejse did' you notice?" 

I- ' 

c. Encourage the use of absl:ract words as well as concrete 
words. Concrete words label "solid** objects as tree, dog, 
house, cat, etc., whil<5 abstract words label concepts, 
ideas, act:ivit^es, etc. , ^such as happiness, honesty, horror,, 
play, etc. The abstract words need more attention, more * 
examples, more' exposure, than concrete words. Most children 
pick up the concrete words but when they have a limited 
amount of abstract words they tend to misinterpret them in 
the communication process. * . 

d. Encourage the child ^o claussify objects. Watch for 
opportunities such as grouping an apple, an orange,- and a 
bemama and using the questic»i, "^at do we raise in gardens?" 
"Which of these can we taste; bells, thunder, clocks cake, 
stones, cookies?" (Substitute hear, see, touch, kick» etc.) 



e* Encourage the child to tell and retell stories, (original, 

and others, fairy tales, nursery rhymes) • "Tell me about the 
three bears." "Tell me a story about a big brown bear." 
"What would you like to do if you saw an elephaxi^ in dur 
backyard?" 

f. .Head as much as possible to the child*. 

g. Show the child pictures and ask him to make up a *story.. 

Articulation - Pafents need not be overly concerned if this area indicates 
a need for more training. Many minor articulation difficulties go away 
without the need for any speech therapy. During kindergarten the speech 
therapist is mostly concerned with children who are highly difficult to 
t^nder3t^und or speak unintelligibly.. Patience with the.^'child who has 
minor difficulties plus occasional, correction of words i$ the best 
approach for parents at this age. 

General Information Abou*; Learning - There * are thousands of activities 
that ccm increase your child's fund of knowledge. Television certainly 
has its place in 'th^ life of a child. So do the stories you read to 
him and picture books he looks at. ' Excursions to beaches, parks, museums, 
art gallerys, and factories can i?e real trips of discovery to the child* 
It is importart to discuss /these kinds of trips within the family and 



wha't they mean to the child. They also tend to teach him recall of 
facts and experiences. Even a walk to the neighborhood school and 
playground cam expand his world. Let him be your guide on the way home 
for an example. He can then soc5n learn to direct you to auid from school, 
r the market, a friend's house, etc.^. From such simple activities as this 




he will learn to pay attention to details in his environment 




to them. 



Children need to make judgements and to see "cause and effect" 4 



relationships especially when presented with everyday practical situations. 
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There are two general approaches to help children in this area. The 
first is to help them to recognize "cause and effect" relationships in 

their everyday life. The Second is to get them to solve problems verbally. 

/ 

Some specific suggestions are: 

a. Ask them questions that require a judgeri^nt, such as "What 
would you do if you lost your coat on a very cold day?" or 
"Why do you wear socks?" "Why do we need cars, railroads, 
etc.?" 

b. Give them a problem to solve, such as: 

1. "If you found a pocket full of money, what would you 
do?" "Why?" 

2. "If you lost a shoe in the neighborhood, what would you 
do?" f 

3. "What would you do if you got lost in a department store* ' 

c. Tell why and how certain things happen, such as "Why an umbrella 
^'ofjs rain?" or "How to wash your face." 

Number Concepts - The child i-^ not born with quantitative or n\imerical 
understanding. It is something that he must learn through experience 
and association, usually with the parents or other children* He can be ^ 
helped in this area by giving tasks and offering opportuniti^ that * 
increase his numerical understanding* 
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APPENDIX D 
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